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... we have to remember while trying to reorganise our professional theatre . . . that our new 
theatre must be thoroughly national and popular in character. In our attempts (at] building up this 
national theatre we must make maximum use of indigenous material from our national heritage 


and its foundations must be firmly laid in our national traditions. 
Narain Kale’ 


Today our dramatic art stands on the threshold of a new birth. 
Balraj Sahni? 


Which is to say, with the creation of an institution, an institution where we were, in one sense, 
the masters. It was a matter of knowing what we were going to do with it, how we were going 
to manage this institutional mastery, if we were going to identify it with the transmission of 
science or not. 

Jacques Ranciere? 


Introducing the Drama Seminar 

The Sangeet Natak Akademi organized the Drama Seminar in April 1956. It was the second 
of a series organized by the Akademi following its inception. The first was the Film Semi- 
nar of 1955, and the last, the Dance Seminar of 1958. Perceived as critica/ activities, the 
Seminars were conceptualized as a central part of the Akademi's long-term development 
planning. The Drama Seminar's principal concern was with the delineation of the future 
Indian drama. This is evident from the first chapter of the First Drama Seminar Report 
(henceforth FDSR). In its opening address, the Seminar’s Director Sachin Sengupta refer- 
enced the Akademi Chairman, Dr P.V. Rajamannar's query regarding what the "future In- 
dian drama should be like." The Seminar, Sengupta suggests, represented the Akademi's 
efforts to "find it [Indian drama] for him."* Sengupta's ‘address’ reveals the ‘characteristic’ 
discomfort of the ‘artist’ encountering the ‘institution.' The Akademi's response to 
Rajamannar’s directive was therefore neither that of a "bureaucratic body’ nor of one so 
‘foolish’ as to "issue any directive on the subject.” In lieu of these, a decision was made to 
“gather the opinions of experts who have devoted the best part of their lives to make Indian 
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drama what it is today.” 

The Seminars for the performing arts organized by the Akademi had in Sengupta's opin- 
ion, a function quite distinct from that of the ‘academic’ variant. Their significance, lay in 
the fact that any relevant analysis demanded the interpellation of their institutional condi- 
tions of possibility. Sengupta argues that the arts required “for their fulfillment immediate 
response from their patrons, as well as their sustained support. Seminars relating to these 
arts should therefore, seek the contact of their connoisseurs as far as practicable." This 
statement alludes to both the transitions in structures of patronage for the performing arts, 
and the dynamics of connoisseurship, suggesting the historically contingent relationship 
between the social standing of patrons, performers and the arts themselves. 

Sengupta's invocation of the ‘connoisseur’ references neither the feudal patron (a symbol 
of political and economic structures rapidly being rendered redundant) nor the corporate 
sponsor.’ He hails instead the ‘amateur’ lover of the theatre, affirming the ‘rationality’ and 
reformism of middle class tastes, and representing them as normative. Such a sensibility is 
reflected in the Seminar's participants, all of whom were characterized as the "very best in 
the field" who would offer the gathering the "full benefit of ... [their] wisdom and experi- 
ence.” The vast majority of the participants worked in the amateur theatre and shared a 
bracing contempt for the commercial stage. 

The opportunity to participate in the Seminar was an honor conferred on the nation's 
theatre enthusiasts by the Akademi. Participation signaled not only the Akademi's recogni- 
tion of the participants’ prior contributions; it also placed on them the onus of delineating 
the contours of the national theatre to come. A majority of the Seminar’s participants were 
soon key figures (as directors, playwrights, actors, heads of national institutions, cultural 
administrators, ideologues and critics, national award winners, Fellows of the SNA) deter- 
mining significant trends in Indian theatre's post-1950s development. The Seminar lasted 
six days and brought together forty “eminent theatre experts from all over the country”.° 
The report, however, remained unpublished for nearly five decades till 2004 when the 
Akademi published it in its journal.’ 

A striking aspect of the FDSR's organization is its desire to both replicate the linguistic 
restructuring of the nation-state, and to present a range of thematic questions relevant to the 
imminent theatre. Since national representation was a key concern, a concerted effort was 
made to bring together participants representing the nation's linguistic and cultural diver- 
sity. The fifty-two papers submitted to the Steering Committee examined the "various 
facets and problems of Indian Drama." They addressed questions of "[{T]he growth and 
development of language dramas and regional theatre in all the 14 recognized languages." 
Besides, there were papers on ‘Folk Dramas’, ‘Opera and Ballet’, ‘Professional, Amateur and 
Children's Theatre,’ 'Tagore's Drama,’ 'Theatre Architecture and Stage Settings,’ ‘Production 
of Drama Suitable in Indian conditions,’ Indian Drama in contrast of [sic] World Tradi- 
tional Dramas and Plays of Today,’ and ‘Training in the Art of Dramatics.’ 

Though the language presentations followed one after the other in alphabetical order, 
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beginning with Assamese, and concluding with the Tamil and Telugu theatres of the (former) 
Madras Presidency, we see one noteworthy exception: that of the Sanskrit theatre. In a 
gesture indicating an orgin for the authentic Indian theatre, a history of the Sanskrit theatre 
was the first of the presentations to follow the Introductory Speeches. Also of significance 
were the theatrical forms that did not find mention. The Parsi theatre and the IPTA were 
significantly not seen as subjects meriting consideration through individual papers. Both 
these areas, particularly the former, figure largely in the papers and the discussions that 
followed. The latter despite its very recent history (1943-48) remained a subject introduced 
perforce into discussions, where bare mention was made of its contribution. 

This essay attempts to examine the modes through which the FDSR constructs (recovers, 
te-visions) the history of pre-independence theater in India, and thereafter to evaluate the 
terms through which it imagines and institutes a 2ationa/ theatre for the nation's postcolonial 
future. These, needless to say, are related exercises signaling the post-colonial nation- 
state's arrival into modernity." 

My analysis of the FDSR elaborates on this claim, arguing that the postcolonial nation- 
state in its moment of arrival, claims dominion over two key sites—the organization or the 
institution of institutions, and relatedly the [re] organization of the temporal, that is the 
past (history), and the future (development)."' The control of the past is engineered through 
the rubrics of tradition and history, and the management of the present and the future 
through a complex of institutions. 

The nation-state's assumption of the ‘privilege’ of institutional reorganization as evident 
from the FDSR takes shape across varied spaces: that of the formation of institutions inter- 
ested in the production of a national theatre, the instating of a 'new' network of patrons and 
performers and finally the rationalizing of ‘new’ forms of political and cultural affiliation 
through the validation of the region as a constituent part of the infegrated nation. 

A critical impulse motivating the Seminar's discussions is the discovery of a legitimate 
‘Indian’ theatrical tradition. The Seminar's understanding of ‘tradition’ reiterates nationalist 
narratives about India's ‘spiritual unity' which transcended in Sachin Sengupta's words the 
"apparent differences in languages, customs, manners, social orders and political set-ups.""? 
Such nostalgia asserts that India's 'sou!' had remained constant, notwithstanding the 
determinations of the governmental and institutional structures of colonialism. The papers 
presented at the Seminar reveal pervasive "doubts" about the "quality of [existing] Indian 
drama.""? It would appear that these concerns about ‘quality’ were in fact concems about the 
Indian or national character of recent theatre in India. 

The FDSR importantly was perhaps the first document, produced under the aegis of the 
sovereign state, to articulate concerns relating to the idea of the national theatre. Its reiter- 
ated desire for a theatre history consistent with the realized national present transforms its 
presentations and their proposals for the future into documents akin to policy. ’ 

The FDSR claims that the theatre was still awaiting its transformation into a national 
form. And the task of nationalizing this theatre, that is, of reconstructing Indian theatrical 
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traditions fell upon the state, in association with its principal allies, the elite and the upper- 
middle classes. 


Pre-histories of a National Theatre: Bengali and Parsi Theatres 

The FDSR devotes three chapters to the Bengali Theatre. These include Dr. Amar 
Mukherjee's essay on the "Bengali Drama and Theatre," (FDSR, 64-74), Lila Ray's discus- 
sion of the "Plays of Tagore," (FDSR, 80-87) and the actor, Ahindra Chowdhuri's (1895- 
1974) presentation on the "Professional Theatre in Bengal" (FDSR, 376-385). In striking 
contrast, the Parsi theatre, which had since the 1850s constituted vibrant forums for public 
entertainments across the subcontinent, did not warrant a single paper. Instead, we find that 
the Parsi theatre makes its appearance either as the stigmatized, commercial ‘other’ to vari- 
ous vernacular theatres seeking the stamp of authenticity, or alternately, as appropriated by 
the vernacular, thereby constituting the (heritage of) theatre in that language. Often, as in 
the presentations on Gujarati, Hindi, Marathi, Kannada, Andhra, Tamil, Bengali and even 
the Manipuri theatres we see both these processes working together. Here clearly the 
appropriation of this form that characteristically exceeded its linguistic connections to 
Gujarati or Hindustani or Urdu, was achieved so seamlessly that it became the singular 
patrimony of several other languages. 

Another point to be kept in mind while reading the FDSR's representations of the Bengali 
and Parsi theatres is that of its alignment of the former with the projects of nationalism and 
religious reform, and of the latter with its inauthentic, hybrid, colonial antecedents. The 
FDSR's history of the Bengali theatre erases the necessary trace of its institution at the 
intersections of the encounter between the forms of Bengali culture and British colonial- 
ism. As Homi bhabha points out, this is the "margin of hybridity, where cultural differences 
‘contingently’ and conflictually touch." 

Projects attempting to institute a national theater have been an integral part of the 
histories of several nation-states. Such aspirations signal a landmark moment in their 
desire for self-representation: with the theater representing a nation's integrity to itself. 
Loren Kruger suggests that this "notion of staging the nation, of representing as well as 
reflecting the peop/e in the theatre, of constituting or even standing in for an absent or even 
imperfect national identity" first emerged during the European Enlightenment and took 
“concrete shape with the Revolutionary fétes." However the "institution" of what Kruger 
calls "theatrical nationhood manifests itself fully only in the . . . nineteenth century with the 
rise of mass national politics, universal "male" suffrage, and the demand of the people for 
legitimate representation as protagonist on the political stage.""* Kruger's assertion while 
compelling can be misleading if not considered within the individual national and histori- 
cal contexts she is concerned with, that is, England, France and the United States. Seen 
thus, it becomes clear that each of these nations desired different models of the national 
theatre in keeping with their individual political trajectories; engagement with the ideals 
of the Enlightenment; the concept of bourgeois revolution; notions of popular citizenship, 
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democracy and empire. 

Applied to the context of colonial India, however, Kruger's criteria for ‘theatrical nation- 
hood' of ‘mass national politics' and ‘universal suffrage’ appear deeply problematic. The 
rule of ‘colonial difference' ensured that the colonized were not allowed the emancipatory 
space of nationalism as mass movement, bourgeois revolution, or universal suffrage.” 

" Instead as Ranajit Guha and Partha Chatterjee have shown Indian nationalism articulated 
itself as a mediatory project wherein the elite and middle-class urge to hegemony in rela- 
tion to other subaltern colonia! classes took the form of a ‘universalism’ expressed "inevita- 
bly as a nationalism.""® 

Across India, distinct political and economic configurations impacted upon the diverse 
institutional forms of ‘modern’, urban theatre. This is clearly the case when we consider the 
preeminent forms of the public theatre in colonial India's major metropolitan centres— 
Calcutta the “capital of the empire," and Bombay which was emerging as the colonized 
world's leading commercial centre. 

In Calcutta, the first Bengali play was staged in 1795 at a theatre established by the 
Russian adventurer, Gerassim Lebedeff."’ This was a short-lived endeavor, with the theatre 
closing after Lebedeff's departure from the city. The next significant moment was the 1831 
opening of the 'Hindoo Theatre’ by the rich landlord Prassana Kumar Tagore at his garden 
house near Calcutta.” The practice of constructing European style theatres in the resi- 
dences of rich landlords and moneylenders continued till the 1860's. As a consequence of 
this, the theatre became the chosen form of ‘private’ entertainment for the "respectable 
gentry" who carefully vetted their invited audiences." During this period, the plays most 
favored for performance were commissioned Bengali translations of ‘ancient Sanskrit clas- 
sics,' Shakespeare, and newer plays written in the heroic mode. The first original Bengali 
play was written in 1852 and performed soon after. Performances by amateur troupes be- 
came customary after the 1850's with the widespread formation of dramatic clubs represent- 
ing every community, town and locality. By the 1870's alongside the emergent nationalist 
movement, changes were becoming apparent in the "social base of patronage” of the Bengali 
theatre.” These transitions indicated an inclination towards nationalism and political or- 
ganizing among the bhadralok, a significant shift from its earlier collaborationist relation- 
ship with the colonial rulers. Also signaled were shifts in the class base for the theatre 
with increasing numbers of the professional middle classes forming their own troupes. 
Among the most significant of these were the 'Bengal Theatre’ and the ‘Great National 
Theatre'.* 

Bengali theatre came into its own as a public institution only after the establishment of 
the Great National Theatre in1872, by the acclaimed playwright and director, Girish Chandra 
Ghosh (1844-1912)25 The National Theatre was the earliest Indian attempt to constitute a 
theatrical organization claiming the name of the ‘national.’ The inception of the public 
theatre radically transformed perceptions about stagecraft, viewership, publicness, and 
mass access to the modem economies of entertainment and media. 
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Ghosh began his career as an amateur possessed with the desire to create a theatre for 
common people. For five years he directed and acted in amateur productions, all the while 
training a group of young artistes, who would form the core of the National Theatre. Among 
the group's earliest professional productions was their 1872 staging of Diinabandhu Mitra's 
Nil Darpan (The Indigo Planter's Mirror, 1860). This play's production history between 
1872 and 1875 is a critical part of the nation's cultural history. 

Historically allied with the Bengali middle classes, the professional theatre provided an 
unprecedented forum where the pressing political and social questions of the time could be 
addressed.”” Ahindra Chowdhuri in his essay, ‘The Professional Theatre’ claims that the 
theatre was not only a “centre of attraction for amusements and entertainments but exerted 
a tremendous influence as an educational agency."* The new accessibility of the theatre 
made it a significant factor in urban sociality, through the possibilities of interaction it 
offered to vast cross-sections of the populace. Among the crowds flocking to the theatre 
were lawyers, judges, intellectuals, artists, students, shopkeepers, and after the late 1880's 
the Viceroy, the Governor of Bengal and even visiting English royalty. Theatre going, 
Chowdhuri tells us was central to the experience of the city, with visitors from the mofussil 
areas combining trips to the theatre with customary activities such as those of pilgrimage. 
After the imposition of the Dramatic Performances Actin 1876, the theatre became a site for 
a Hindu revivalism that masked a burgeoning cultural nationalism. This religious fervor 
tured the theatre in Chowduri's words into a "veritable . . . pulpit" drawing the attention of 
spiritual leaders like Ramakrishna Parmahansa, Swami Vivekananda and the Bhramo Samaj 
leader Keshabchandra Sen. 

The FDSR conveys the impression that there was never amidst the Bengali middle- 
classes, a movement opposing the professional theatre or its commercial inclinations. Such 
a structure of representation contrasts with the intensifying opposition to the commercial 
theatre elsewhere in India.” From the work of Sudipto Chatterjee and Rimli Bhattacharya, 
however, we discern a somewhat different picture. The Bengali theatre, though immensely 
popular with middleclass audiences, was hardly devoid of conflict. Debates on the moral 
correctness of the practice of the theatre, particularly with regard to the employment of 
women from the prostitute class as actresses, portraying the virtuous bhadramahila pro- 
voked discussion, ambivalence, and on occasion, tore apart professional relationships.” 
Bhattacharya points out that, the Public theatre, notwithstanding its bhadralok identity 
depended on the labor of the prostitute actresses, who were first recruited in August 1873, 
barely a year after the formation of Girish Ghosh's National Theatre in December 1872. I 
will suggest that this information is relevant for the light it sheds on the narrative strategies 
employed at the Drama Seminar. The FDSR quite clearly acts upon a desire to homogenize 
histories of the Bengali theatre, creating as a result the ‘ideal’ institutional model for both 
the vernacular and national theatres in the post-independence period. 

Further evidence of the Akademi's attempt to constitute a usable past for the theatre, by 
way of the Bengali theatre, is available in its celebration of the latter's attentiveness to the 
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political and social concems of the middle class, and relatedly in its functioning after 1870 
as a forum for nationalist politics. This perception of the theatre's role among its primarily 
middle class constituency distinguishes responses to it from those evoked by the Parsi and 
other commercial theatres. A quick survey of the public theatre's early history is called for. 

From its inception in 1872, the National Theatre had demonstrated its affiliation with an 
emerging nationalist consciousness. Its production of Ni/ Darpan introduced anti-colonial 
concerns to Calcutta audiences.*! Though this production did not draw the attention of 
either the bhadralok or the colonial administration, it was recognized as a protest play.** 
The production's successful run in Calcutta lead to its being taken on tour in 1875, with 
performances in north Indian towns like Agra, Delhi, Mathura and Lucknow. Everywhere 
it went, the play's portrayal of the plantation owners angered audiences. In Lucknow, 
European audiences attacked the players compelling the District Magistrate to ban the 
play and ask the troupe to leave town. Also in 1875, the staging of two political plays Cha 
ka Darpan (The Tea Planter’s Mirror) and Gaekwad Darpan (The Gaekwad's Mirror) in 
Calcutta, provoked the administrators leading to the imposition of the Dramatic Perform- 
ances Act, in 1876.* Imposed in time across the subcontinent, the Act sought to prohibit 
the production of plays "likely to excite feelings of disaffection to the Government estab- 
lished by law in British India, or likely to deprave and corrupt persons present at such 
performance."*° 

Given the colonial state's antipathy to the ‘realist’ mode of the Darpan (Mirror) plays, the 
public theatre took to staging political and social farces. The most significant of these was 
the 1876 staging at the Grand National of GajadSnanda and the Prince, which satirized the 
hospitality shown to the visiting Prince of Wales by a local lawyer Jagadananda Mukherjee.” 
The administration recognized this infringement by expanding the punitive powers of the 
1876 Act through an ordinance that prohibited performances that were “scandalous, de- 
famatory, seditious, obscene or otherwise prejudicial to the public interest." Responding to 
the ordinance, the National Theatre staged yet another farce, The Police of Pig and Sheep, 
lampooning the police commissioner, Sir Stuart Hogg and the police superintendent, 
Mr. Lamb. This time the playwright and the director were arrested and sentenced to a 
month in prison. Following these events the Great National began to eschew overtly na- 
tionalist themes and tumed instead to the production of social farces that reflected the 
growing conservatism of upper caste Hindu cultural nationalism, caricatured the key fig- 
ures of the reformist impulse.” 

The events following the National Theatre's staging of Nil Darpan conferred a mythic 
stature to the Bengali public theatre. Acclaimed for its nationalist past, the Indian govern- 
ment (prompted by the Seminar participants) signaled its approval of the public theatre's 
tole by waiving the hated entertainment tax for the most prominent professional theatres.”® 
Interestingly the Bengali public theatre, despite its commercial infrastructure, was not 
perceived as 'mass entertainment’. Through its intimate links with the bhadralok, the public 
theatre conveyed the impression that its themes, reformist inclinations and aesthetic sensi- 
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bility reflected middle class tastes. Additionally the public theatre made the medium a 
significant forum where a complex, often contradictory anti-feudal, anti-colonial politics 
came to be articulated. 

However, the commercial and ‘critical’ success of the Bengali public theatre, needs to be 
recognized as a distinctive phenomenon whose conditions of possibility derived from 
Bengal's colonial history and consequently Calcutta's development as a metropolitan cen- 
tre; the restructuring of castes and classes as a corollary of colonial intervention; the col- 
laboration of the middle and upper-classes with the colonial governmental projects; expo- 
sure to colonial education; the emergence of English as the language of bureaucracy and 
"intellectual influence for [on] a new Bengali elite"; the refurbishing of Bengali as a "mod- 
em” language "adequate" to the task of representing a "moder culture”; the state's relative 
linguistic homogeneity”; and finally the reform and nationalist movements that deline- 
ated the sovereign construct of an Indian nation. 

An analysis of the Parsi theatre (in relation to the demands of the national) will remain 
incomplete without a contextualization of the geographic, social and economic conditions 
for its emergence and consolidation. While Calcutta was the administrative seat of British 
India until its capital was shifted to New Delhi, Bombay, British India's most vital port, was 
the commercial hub of empire and attracted to its shores a multiethnic and multilingual 
population. The Parsi theatre developed alongside the decline of court culture and its 
patronage system, and the corresponding growth of Bombay's wealth and power as a me- 
tropolis. 

Kathryn Hansen points out that from the outset the city nurtured a heterogeneous popu- 
lation comprising Parsis, Banias, a minority of English citizens, Marathis, Gujaratis, Arme- 
nians, Arabs, Jews, Malays and Indian Christians.” Unsurprisingly the city's cultural het- 
erogeneity was manifest in the heterogeneous practices of the Parsi theatre. I will suggest 
that this quality was in many ways at odds with nationalism's homogenizing and centraliz- 
ing impulses. 

If in relation to the Bengali theatre my effort was to reveal the contexts within which it 
came to exemplify a national theatre, my intention vis-a-vis the Parsi theatre is to reflect 
upon why despite its overwhelming popularity, linguistic flexibility, and pan-Indian (in 
fact pan-Asian) circulation, it was not thought to be a theatrical style worthy of the name of 
the national. One possible reason for this could be the hybrid modes of its articulation— 
visible in its "deformations and displacements” of language, "! performance strategies, and 
narrative content; refusal of the ‘classical’ unities; use of all available stage technologies, 
territorial and linguistic mobility; and the ethnic and religious identities of the directors, 
actors, writers and financiers. 

Yet, it is important to acknowledge before I continue, that the Bengali theatre, quite as 
much as the Parsi variant, was ‘infected’ with the signs of colonial rule. The hybridity of the 
Bengali theatre is in fact a key aspect of Sudipto Chatterje's persuasive history of the 
Bengali theatre.” Given this, we can conclude that the FDSR's bypassing of the implica- 
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tions of the Bengali theatre's uncertain antecedents, signals its desire to confer it with a 
‘positive’ ideological valence, distinct from its attitude to the Parsi theatre, of which it was 
often incontrovertibly critical. 

The FDSR presents the history of the Parsi theatre through the work of theatre historians 
and practitioners asserting regional, vernacular identities. Ignored as a subject meriting an 
individual paper, it is only through presentations dealing with the Marathi, Gujarati, Hindi 
and other professional theatres of the Western region that we have access to the Parsi 
theatre. Visible here is the establishment's refusal to acknowledge the Parsi theatre as an 
entity that transcended the linguistic, religious and cultural divides being consolidated 
alongside the nationalist movement in the latter half of the nineteenth century.“ Addition- 
ally, I would argue that the Parsi theatre's hybrid vision of the pan-Indian ‘popular’ was not 
a mode (aesthetic or governmental) that the national imaginary was willing to accept as 
part of its schema. More conducive perhaps were claims to the national made via regional 
forms, emerging alongside strengthening vernacular identities. 

In keeping with its metropolitan contexts the Parsi theatre's antecedents were in com- 
merce, and in the efforts of a commercial class to seek legitimacy in the acquisition and 
circulation of cultural capital. In 1840, a 455 strong group of Bombay's wealthiest busi- 
nessmen, petitioned the Governor asking for the institution of a public theatre. Popular 
sentiment, they argued, favored the "erection of a Theatre for the purpose of Dramatic 
entertainment.” This they claimed was a "measure" that "would promote good humour and 
tend to induce a desirable tone of feeling in Society at large." The Grant Road or the 
Badshahi (Royal) Theatre was inaugurated in February 1846. It was built on land donated 
by Jagannath Shanker Seth, one of Bombay's richest businessmen, Funds for the project 
were split between contributions from the government and from the Parsi businessman, 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy.* 

Built in the ‘English’ fashion with London's Drury Lane theatres as a model, the Grant 
Road Theatre had dress boxes, seating arrangements in the pit, a gallery with 200 seats, 
perfect acoustics, gas lighting, green rooms and magnificent drop curtains. Leased to an 
English professional actress Mrs. Deacle, in its early years, the theatre staged a variety of 
English plays, complete with elaborate costumes and scenery.” Fairly soon the theatre was 
being used to stage productions by various amateur Indian groups. It was here that Vishnudas 
Bhave of Sangli, the founder of the Marathi theatre, staged his mythological plays while on 
tour in 1853.” 

Also in October 1853, the Parsi Dramatic Corps staged Rustam, Zabuli and Sohrab. 
Somnath Gupt informs us that 1854 saw such a series of Gujarati plays by various groups, 
all with the title Parsi appended to their names, with Parsi themes, characters and actors 
staged at the Grant Road Theatre, that it led one to believe that the Parsi theatre had in fact 
arrived. 

The Parsis, who had in the 18" century through their collaboration with the British 
acquired great wealth, became by the middle of the 19* century the new patrons of culture, 
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buying and constructing theatres, establishing drama companies, creating the conditions 
for the emergence of a new form of popular entertainment. In the initial stages, the nomen- 
clature 'Parsi’ established the theatre's intimate ties with the community: referring to the 
ownership of the companies, the identity of the playwrights, actors and audience, and the 
language of playwriting and performance, Gujarati. With the form's growing popularity, 
and with the introduction in 1870 of plays in Urdu, newer audiences, including Iranis, 
Muslims, Hindus and even high-ranking British officials, began to frequent the theatre. A 
liberal pricing structure for tickets ensured a diverse audience including large numbers of 
the working classes.” 

Among the more pressing problems faced by the Parsi theatre in Bombay was the short- 
age of playhouses. Theatrical companies were therefore allowed only short runs before the 
work of other companies were mounted. To contend with this, the companies devised by 
the 1870's, the strategy of taking productions on tour across the subcontinent. These were 
elaborate procedures that involved the transportation of entire casts, props and scenery to 
different locations. 

From its inception in 1853, to the post 1870's decision to tour the subcontinent and Asia 
as a traveling theatre, the Parsi theatre's defining characteristic was its dynamic embrace of 
an institutional and aesthetic heterogeneity. Following its corporate and dispersed emer- 
gence as a recognizable producer of popular entertainments, we see the establishing of 
Parsi’ theatre companies across the country, and a switch in the language used from Gujarati 
to the more widely understood Urdu and Hindustani, Somnath Gupt points out that theatre 
companies used Gujarati between 1850 and 1870, making the transition to Urdu in 1870, 
with the intention of attracting new audiences. Here again, we see the Parsi companies’ 
attentiveness to the changing demographics of the city, and to the demands of audiences 
outside Bombay. While Urdu and Hindustani were understood as the languages with the 
greatest reach in a linguistically diverse territory, this transition also signals the influx into 
Bombay of artists, writers and performers made redundant following the dissolution of 
Princely States. 

Relentlessly inventive in its pursuit of the popular, the Parsi theatre did not hesitate to borrow 
from a myriad performative, linguistic and literary sources. It cared little for the artificial bounda- 
Ties set up between the permeable realms of the folk, the popular and the classical. We see the 
evidence of a relentless sifting, and juggling of performative idioms in the attempt to produce 
popular entertainment. This expansive lexicon derived its components from a variety of sources: 
classical music and dance transiting from a court supported patronage economy to more ‘scien- 
tific’ middle class spaces; folk performance forms such as Nautanki, Tamasha, Bhavai, that were 
being squeezed out of urban centres with the advent of the ‘modem! theatre, leaving their charac- 
teristic imprint on performers and performing styles; the ‘realist’ and revue modes displayed by 
traveling European theatre groups; and reworkings in performance of the iconic articulation 
characteristic of ‘traditional’ Indian art.' 
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The Hybrid 

Anuradha Kapur® and Kathryn Hansen have commented on the ‘eclectic’ and ‘hybrid’ 
character of the Parsi theatre referring to the prolixity of its sources (Shakespeare, Victorian 
melodrama, Sanskrit plays, Hindu and Persian epics, the Puranas, Islamic fantasy); cultur- 
ally diverse audiences; mobility as a commercial and cultural concept; fluid use of Jan- 
guage; utilization of the proscenium arch; performative practices that deployed techniques 
ranging from declamatory verse, realist narrative structure, overblown melodrama, classi- 
cal and folk music and dance, magic, spectacular effects approximating the miraculous; 
fabulous costuming; and elaborate sets and scenery. In Kapur and Hansen's work these 
terms (eclectic, hybrid) perform a descriptive function encapsulating the Parsi theatre's 
unabashed pursuit of the popular. 

My use of the term ‘hybrid’ in relation to the Parsi theatre is intended to characterize this 
form as a distinctively colonial invention. The convolutions of the Parsi theatre make it an 
apt site to examine the conditions and processes of the constitution of hybrid identities. 
The notion of the hybrid emerges at the intersections of the political, economic, and social 
transformations initiated by colonialism, pointing to both the colonial desire for domi- 
nance, and the ambivalence of the desire of the colonized to engage with, appropriate, and 
te-produce the signs and structures of colonial power. The hybrid is in this context, the site 
where we see the ambition of reproducing colonial mentalities, or rather, mentalities ame- 
nable to colonialism, unraveling. 

I will point to a couple of instances. For the first, I tum to the Parsi theatre's seemingly 
indiscriminate use of Anglo-European culture's hallowed literary and dramatic texts. The 
Parsi theatre's favored sources were the acknowledged ‘classics’ of the European canon. 
These texts circulated in the "overlapping" Parsi, Marathi, Gujarati and other vernacular 
theatres as source materials for 'new' plays; as productions in translation; as the disparate 
parts of two plays {mis]-located in a third; as tragedies transformed into comedies, with 
farcical and musical interludes; as texts translated from English into a vernacular language, 
and then into several others; as Shakespeare, Moliére and Sheridan mingling with Rustam 
and Sohrab, the Shahnama, Mughal historicals, Sanskrit theatre and episodes from the 
Hindu epics. 

A precursor for such anarchic ‘mixing’ was the frequent use of these texts by university 
theatrical groups at institutions like Elphinstone College's Parsi Elphinstone Dramatic 
Society. Interestingly, this tum to the classics was a part of the history of various vernacu- 
lar theatres, and represented the efforts of a university-educated class to develop an alterna- 
tive to the commercial stage.*> These efforts to deploy the ‘classic’ as a disciplinary tool did 
not however trouble the Parsi theatre or the emergent vernacular, professional theatres. The 
Parsi theatre's hybrid aesthetic is an aesthetic resistant to the rationalities of the ‘normal’ and 
the 'sensible'— qualities that the colonial state had tried so strenuously to inculcate in 
native populations, through the imposition of the "English book.” 

While we acknowledge the Parsi theatre as an institutional idiom resistant in its perfor- 
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mative flourishes to the regulations of colonial policy, we must simultaneously recognize 
the FDSR's critique of the Parsi theatre, as an acceptance of both the regulations of colonial 
policy, and its perpetuation in postcolonial cultural policies. Narain Kale in his presenta- 
tion on the Marathi theatre disparages, as a point of comparison, the professional "Gujarati- 
Urdu” stage, claiming of its treatment of "Shakespearian tragedies and comedies as well 
as... other European and English plays," that the Urdu Kavi (poet) "went to the absurd 
length of confining roaring farce to certain scenes of an adaptation, reserving the pathetic 
extravagance to others, and frequently violating the decencies of the stage without any 
compunction.”®* Kale's critique of the Parsi stage shows little recognition of the Parsi 
theatre's resistance of the rationalities of colonialism or its pedagogic imperative. Instead, 
to Kale and others at the Seminar, the idea of the classic functions as a realized signifier of 
cultural authority, To make matters plain, the Parsi theatre, in its dislocations of the au- . 
thoritative text, is a threat to an idea of social and political order. The FDSR performs 
therefore the institutional function of placing it outside the frame of the nation's represen- 
tational practices, 


The Classical and the Folk: Counterpoints to the Hybrid 

The FDSR's statements on the subject of an aesthetic model for the national theatre seek to 
institutionalize practices of authenticity that would replace the inauthentic strategies of 
the Parsi theatre. Given that this in-authenticity gestured towards the latter's disregard of 
taste, hierarchy, and national or cultural difference, the utopic national theatre sought to 
embody authenticity through its investment in ‘classical,’ idioms and in an uncorrupted 
indigenity represented in folk and tribal performance. 

Orientalism and the colonial educational system together constituted the concept of a 
‘classical’ literary canon: the former through its work on Sanskrit and the Indian 'golden 
age’, and the latter through the valorization of English literature. Both these 'models' signaled 
in different ways the reformist potential of high cultural forms.*” If the Parsi theatre's re- 
working of Shakespeare and other canonical European texts revealed the ambivalence and 
uncertainties of reception, its appropriation (in Gujarati and Urdu translations) of Sanskrit 
plays like Kalidasa's Shakuntalam,* and its derivations of classical music and dance, 
threatened to undermine the painstakingly established "continuities and constancies of the 
nationalist tradition."” 

The FDSR's observations on the classical tradition in India claims, on the one hand, that 
the Parsi theatre had undermined the hieratic status of the Sanskrit theatre, and on the other, 
Suggests that a revival of the classical in the non-commercial (national) theatre would be an 
antidote to the corruptions normalized by the Parsi theatre. 

J.C, Mathur's paper on "The Hindi Drama" exemplifies such a stance, with its reactive 
valorization of the nineteenth century playwright Bhartendu Harischandra, who respond- 
ing to the Parsi theatre began writing Hindi plays within a so-called "Sanskritic tradition.” 
What is interesting about Mathur's proposition is his disavowal of the intrinsic hybridity of 
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Bharatendu's own work. Historians of the Hindi theatre, like Pratibha Agrawal point out 
that notwithstanding Bhartendu's efforts to reclaim the theatre from the corruptions of the 
commercial stage, his own plays were replete with the familiar embellishments of the Parsi 
theatre—songs, grand scenes and backdrops, humour and satire.” It is of course quite 
another matter that Mathur's paper like many of those presented at the Seminar seems 
entirely (if unsurprisingly) unclear about the precise performative material that would 
constitute this long forgotten Sanskrit theatre.*' In characteristic fashion all claims of re- 
semblance between the 'modern' and the ‘ancient, traditional’ forms are obfuscated through 
phrases such as:"{Slome features of the old Sanskrit drama re reappearing...","...a 
symbolic technique (reminiscent of the allegorical Sanskrit play . . .)" etc.” 

The clamour for the classical is in effect a clamor for fixity of origin, for transmission that 
is controlled rather than dispersed. This perspective provides the context within which we 
can examine the FDSR's ‘position’ pieces on classical theatre. 

The FDSR's references to the classical appear as both casual allusions that index it as an 
ideal, and expositions such as V. Raghavan's piece on the Sanskrit theatre, and Natraj 
Ramakrishna’s essay on the Kuchipudi Bhagvatam. ‘Classical’ elements are also discern- 
ible in the frequent citations of the Sanskrit theatre, and in the 'Sanskritic’ elements 'espied’ 
in extant, regional (“derivative vernacular") dance-theatre (natya) forms such as Kathakali, 
Kudiyattam and Bharata Natyam.® In all these instances, the Sanskritic is associated with 
an essentially Hindu culture. Nataraj Ramakrishna is unequivocal on this claiming that 
the: "Temple is the cradle of Hindu civilization and religion, the back-bone of the Indian 
nation [sic]. Hence every detail of Hindu culture, whether it is science or art, is intimately 
connected with religion."“ 

Evident in Raghavan and Ramakrishna essays are two related aspects of the mobilizing 
of the classical. The former draws upon Sanskrit drama to establish the pan-Indian, trans- 
historical spread of a pre-Islamic golden age. Interestingly, here the classical conveys a de- 
localized national sensibility that ideologically fuses the fragmented sub-continent. One 
consequence of this valorization of the national is a provincializing of regional’ vernacular 
forms as "derivative" of the "Sanskrit original" or alternately as inferior to it. The latter, 
picks out the seeming remnants of a Sanskritic culture in regional ‘classical’ idioms like 
the Veedhi Bhagavatham (practiced by the Brahmin pundits of Kuchipudi) to affiliate 
vernacular cultural forms to a national tradition, and simultaneously to validate the politi- 
cal and cultural claims to regional autonomy of linguistic communities such as the Telugus 
of Andhra desa (the Andhra country). Such an example deploys the authority of the classi- 
cal and its association with notions of antiquity, tradition, and uncorrupted transmission to 
legitimize the political imperatives of linguistic nationalism. ; 

What are the implications of the FDSR's invocations of the classical? What does this 
suggest of the governmental practices of the modern nation-state? It may be argued that the 
yearning for the classical points towards the paradox of the modern state, combining its 
aspirations to modernity, evident in the espousal of modern institutions and forms of the 
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state, with the seemingly contradictory desire for the reinstallation of older forms of power 
and social authority, epitomized by the quest for "our immortal cultural heritage". 

Valid questions in this context concern the sources of the authority of the classical, and 
how its invocation enables a valorization of the same. Homi Bhabha can help answer these 
queries. Bhabha argues that a "unitary (and essentialist) reference to race, nation, or cultural 
tradition," is critical to the task of preserving the "presence of authority" as an "immediate 
mimetic effect." Applied to the contexts of classical performance traditions, his insights 
suggest that the desire for the classical, signals a desire for the uncorrupted reproduction of 
the social, cultural and political authority vested in it.” 

The cultural resurgence of the nationalist middle classes hinges upon the notion of the 
classical. The validity of arguments suggesting that the valorizing of the classical enabled 
upper caste domination is clear from the centrality ascribed to a Brahminical culture in the 
delineation of Indianness. As mentioned earlier, Sanskritic culture was constituted as met- 
onymic of the pan-Indian, wherein identity congealed around scripture, ritual, and a civi- 
lizing discourse located in the classical idioms. Raghavan's essay offers an optic to the 
devices through which the Sanskrit theatre normalized hierarchical social relations, while 
foregrounding aesthetic values promoting the "Sattva Guna whereby repose and serenity 
are attained, and a glimpse, . . . is gained of the ineffable spirit."** In both instances it is 
worth considering the ideological implications of naming the classical drama as a model 
for a modem, national theatre, In an unusual linguistic division of labor, the Sanskrit drama 
uses a variety of languages to indicate distinctions in caste, class and gender. These, Raghavan 
describes as the "leamed and the popular tongues,” with the "higher strata and the educated 
male characters speaking Sanskrit and the lower classes and the ladies speaking Prakrits, . . . 
of different kinds, according to the number and nature of the lower characters." 

The relationship between authority and the classical is evident in the discursive slotting 
of traditions associated with socio-political power as classical, or as hierarchically above 
other traditions.” Nowhere in the FDSR is this relation more visible than in Natraj 
Ramakrishna's essay on the dance-drama form, Kuchipudi Bhagavatham. Classicism, in the 
Bhagavatham's history between the seventh and sixteenth centuries, traverses a path from 
a ‘tribal’ form called the Kuravanji, practiced by the Kuravas and the Chenchus; to the 
social/secular idiom of the Yakshagana, practiced by the Yaksha (Jakkula); and finally to 
the classical/religious Bhagavatham, whose hereditary practitioners were the Brahmin priests 
of Kuchipudi. The Bhagavatham reconceived the Yakshagana on the "model" of the San- 
skrit drama. According to Ramakrishna, this implied the incorporation of elements from the 
Natya Shastra including the elaboration of narrative, the practice of the four kinds of 
abhinaya, and nritta (pure dance). Highlighted in this account of the form's 'progress' are the 
enhancing of the story line, and character through song and abhinaya, presumably the 
indices of its growing sophistication,”! Accompanying these transformations was its 
Processual appropriation by the upper castes and the Tuling elite. The rulers of the Vijaynagar 
Empire and the Nayak Kings of Tanjore actively patronized the ‘secular’ Yakshagana and 
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the ‘sacred’ Bhagavatham in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries with grants of land to 
develop Agraharams or Brahmin dwellings located around a temple complex. 

Interestingly this transitional tale reverses the more commonly available movement, of 
degeneration from classical purity, to the hybrid corruptions of folk and popular idioms. In 
either case, the classical remains the benchmark for aesthetic perfection/perfectibility. This 
pre-eminence of the classical extends to an ‘abstract’ realm where its authority is affirmed 
through its aspirations to purity and transcendence, its methods of transmission and the 
rigor demanded in training from aspirants. Of these, the myth of purity is the most potent, 
with its claim to traditions transmitted ‘uncorrupted’ across time and space. Speaking of the 
Devadasis resident at the Andhra temples, Ramakrishna claims: 


the dances developed in the temple . . . never changed as the original idea of the Acharyas 
was to preserve the classical traditions of the art for ever . . . They were executed in 
such a perfect manner that the divine forms of Hindu gods and goddesses were visible 
in these temple dances. 


Ramakrishna's account of the Bhagavatham deals significantly enough with a distant 
past, the events of which he interprets with a scrupulously contemporary eye. The 
Bhagavatham's ‘present’ enters the narrative only at the very end, with the information that 
its survival was once again at stake, threatened in the nineteenth century by the popularity 
of the Parsi style commercial theatre, and in the mid-twentieth century, by the technologi- 
cal prowess of the cinema. 

The idea of the ‘folk' complements that of the classical as an aesthetic counterpoint to 
the baggy, portmanteau style of the Parsi theatre. As I have said elsewhere, the postcolonial 
nation-state followed the colonial state in its policies of fetishizing the folk/tribal, through 
a representational discourse combining anthropological with aesthetic interest. Further, 
the 1950 institution of the yearly Republic Day parade, and Folk Dance Festival had made 
a ‘certain’ image of the ‘folk’'—that of exotically dressed dancers gamboling down Rajpath 
in frigid January—a part of the national imaginary. Given this, the folk have been a deep- 
seated part of the visual-aesthetic field that signifies the nation. In 1956, the FDSR had two 
papers devoted to folk performance: Suresh Awasthi's essay, the “Hindi Folk Drama," and 
Dina Gandhi's presentation on "Bhavai: the Gujarati Folk Drama.” Despite these essays, the 
FDSR's delineation of the folk conveys the impression that this was not yet an area properly 
constituted as a subject of metropolitan investigation. Suresh Awasthi, who would in the 
decades to follow become a doyen of the folk-oriented, ‘theatre of roots’ movement, admits 
as much: 


The present situation regarding the study of Hindi folk drama is far from satisfactory. 
This class of drama has no place in the history of dramatic literature and in academic 
dramatic studies. Some common informative facts are given about these folk dramas in 
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various articles appearing in literary journals, but this material has not been developed 
and scientifically analyzed. Whole folk dramatic material its spoken word, music, 
dance and presentational techniques is decaying and facing extinction [sic]. So our 
foremost need is to take scientific equipment and modern investigational techniques to 
the villages and collect the material from first hand sources. . . 

The collection of all existing data relating to folk dramatic lore and auxiliary theatre arts 
is of paramount importance today, when we envisage a plan for a theatre movement in 
the country. It will help to venture new stage experiments and vitally contribute to the 
literary drama. The body of folk drama is becoming non-effective and outmoded. We 
can re-shape it and revitalise (sic) the decaying dramatic elements by a planned pro- 
gramine, the purity and authenticity of the form would not be preserved by neglecting 
it and denying healthier and prosperous staging conditions.” 


Awasthi presents here a nearly ‘complete’ framework for the strategies through which the 
state and the middleclass sought to appropriate the performance of the folk/tribal. A central 
imperative is the institution of programs sanctioning scientific documentation and record- 
ing for future use. There is a sense in which the 'immateriality’ at the 'core' of Awasthi's essay 
performs simultaneously the present lack of necessary information, and the demand for the 
future constitution of a disciplinary structure enabling access to the folk. Folk perform- 
ance, for Awasthi is clearly a resource to be 'shaped' and ‘vitalized’ for the future. Impor- 
tantly, this is also a resource in decline, caught in a dynamic of decay. The folk can never 
be a part of the post-colonial present; the imperative that the folk remain ‘authentic,’ im- 
plies that it can never be modern.” This is the foundation from which the nation-state 
embarks upon its ceaseless bid to develop and modemize. 


Jnstitutions/Infrastructure: The Politics of Legitimation 

One of the most avidly discussed questions at the Drama Seminar concemed the institu- 
tional structure of the 'future' Indian drama. The principle issues at stake were those of 
‘rebuilding’ the theatre, removing the "outdated [colonial] restrictions" "hindering [its] 
growth and development,"” and finally creating a suitable infrastructure for the imminent 
national theatre. Predictably, the debate centered on the degree of state support that would 
be available to it, and on the comparative merits of the commercial and the non-commer- 
cial, amateur theatre. Despite the seeming pragmatism of these concerns, the FDSR reveals 
that they were in fact heavily freighted ideologically with the question of national infra- 
structure for the arts providing opportunities for the legitimation of both the new institu- 
tions and the sovereign nation-state. 

The desire for a national theatre coheres with the effort to delineate a sovereign national 
culture as an ideological and policy counterpart to independence. The FDSR's rhetoric of 
the theatre maintains that it represents the territorial, social and imaginative landscapes of 
the nation. Dr P.V. Rajamannar's welcome address drew upon the insights of Rabindranath 
Tagore, Stanislavsky and Berard Shaw to claim that the theatre played a central role in the 
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nation's cultural life. Through his citations of these luminaries he foregrounds the virtues of 
the theatre as signals variously of the quality of its cultural life, as an index of its aesthetic 
taste, and finally quoting Shaw as redemptive of its ‘soul’: “[A] national theatre is worth 
having for the sake of the nation's soul." 

Harley Granville-Barker's A National Theatre provides another perspective on the func- 
tion of a national theatre. Granville-Barker writing against the backdrop of British imperi- 
alism argues that this institution would highlight British claims to being "civilised," while 
also emphasizing London's position as the "capital city of an Empire." Granville-Barker's 
movement for a national theatre visualizes the alliance between a particular form of the 
state and the kind of theatre it merited. The FDSR makes a similar argument on behalf of the 
post-colonial state. Importantly, in both instances the operative strategy seems to have 
been to establish and represent a valid ‘native’ tradition,through delineation of a cannon of 
dramatic works, removing indecorous elements, and placing aesthetic concerns above those 
of commerce.” 

While the FDSR drew upon various national models that affirmed the role of the theatre 
in the task of nation-building, a significant part of its effort and that of the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi was to represent the Indian national theatre as an area of difference, a realm 
deserving the support of the State. The task of inventing a national culture endorsed the 
imperative to claim as Indian, institutions and media able to legitimate the nation-state. 
Within the new regime the theatre was a site inscribed with the marks of ‘tradition’ and 
classicism. It is no wonder then that all the speakers at the Seminar's inauguration recalled 
the Natya Shastra, whose very title suggests that the theatre was a sacred activity, with a 
scriptural basis. Dr Radhakrishnan confirms this belief, but also importantly suggests that 
drama was a uniquely Indian art. Comparing the relevance of film and theatre, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan says: "Last year we had the Film Seminar. While the film is a modern 
invention, the drama has been with us for a long time past. Indian tradition preserved in the 
Natya Shastra claims for the drama a divine origin."* 


State Support and the Constitution of the National Theatre 

Notwithstanding the Drama Seminar's overarching interest in the subject, the FDSR articu- 
lates a lack of clarity about the institutional contours of the national theatre prompting 
questions such as: does the concept of the national theatre imply a centralized organiza- 
tion, bearing the mark of the national, or did it involve instead the articulation of a theatre 
practice that could be identified as national ? 

Among the most critical of the tasks that the Drama Seminar set itself was to deliberate 
upon a suitable institutional framework for the national theatre to come. The FDSR is not at 
all hesitant about urging the State to fulfill its role as patron of the arts. Calls for the State 
to intervene in support of the theatre are a feature common to almost all the presentations at 
the Seminar, with notable exceptions being the Bengali director, Ahindra Chowdury who 
felt that "[FJull control of the Government over the theatre is not desirable for various 
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reasons;"” and Kamala Devi Chattopadhyaya, the Sangeet Natak Akademi's Vice-Chair- 
man who responding to Mulkraj Anand's enthusiasm for the State, introduced a cautionary 
note: 


One thing I would like to say, and that is this that, perhaps, having for a long time been 
starved of Government patronage in the past for our creative activities, there is a kind of 
hunger, probably a very justifiable one, for state aid for such activities. But few people 
in the field of culture have any intimate knowledge of the working of the administrative 
machinery. I have a little experience of it. And that is why I venture to say that the Five 
Year Plan activities in regard to culture should be entrusted to autonomous bodies as 
envisaged in the Akademies . . . . The Sangeet Natak Akademi is a [sic] autonomous 
body brought into existence by the Government of India. But the state of its finances is 
disgraceful. It has very limited finance at its disposal. It can hardly give substantial 
subsidies to theatrical troups found really competent and honestly active. The Admin- 
istration works in a peculiar way. And that is not exactly congenial to the growth and 
fulfillment of the arts. Again and again I hear, not only in this Seminar, but also outside 
it, how nice would it be to have a Ministry of Culture, God forbid, if such a thing 
happens there will be an end to cultural activities in this country. I do not cherish sucha 
hope in it because I know how the Governmental machineries function. A Ministry is 
a Ministry and as such, it will have to go through so many formalities and procedures. 
.--I do not say that the Government would interfere, but I firmly believe that no 
cultural activity can be carried on by a Ministry. All the time they will be busy in 
collecting datas, statistics, blue-prints and hundred and one theories. That is . . . how 
they work and sow seeds of discontentment.” 


The FDSR represents the task of ‘nationalizing the theatre' as a mission of ‘revival’ and 
reform for the state. One of the most pressing concems before the Drama Seminar was the 
rescinding of the Dramatic Performances Act of 1876 and the Entertainment Taxes levied 
on the theatre during the colonial period. The veteran IPTA actor Balraj Sahni is forthright 
in his criticism of the Government's failure—a decade after Independence—to repeal 
these constraints. Arguing for the institution of cultural freedoms as a necessary counter- 
part to democracy he claims that: 


age under such conditions no real development or expansion of activity is possible. The 
foreign rulers succeeded in destroying the dramatic arts in our country by instilling fear, 
by making it impossible for artists to say what they really wanted. . . If even 
after .. . independence these fears have to continue then there can be no hope for 
resurrection. We may build palatial theatres .. . we may establish academies in every 
city, we may announce a hundred prizes and a thousand scholarships but unless we 
liberate artists from the old fetters, our bonafides as lovers of freedom, as genuine 
lovers of art, cannot be established, *' 
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If the debate about the Dramatic Performances Act directly engages issues of censorship 
and freedom, the discussions on the subject of the Entertainment Tax had more subtle 
institutional implications The SNA's Annual Report 1959 makes clear its bias towards the 
drama by claiming that it "was much more than entertainment" and therefore merited con- 
sideration "as a serious nation-building cultural activity." State Governments were there- 
fore "urged to exempt drama" from the Entertainment Tax.” It is worth pointing out that 
these opinions were made against the contexts of the decline in the commercial theatre, the 
corresponding "efflorescence of {amateur/ IPTA] dramatic activity during the last few 
years,"*? and the emergence of the cinema as the chosen medium of popular/'mass' enter- 
tainment. 

While several of the Seminar participants spoke of the punitive effects of the Tax, there 
was less unanimity about how the state and the Akademi could negotiate its continued 
imposition. Participants such as K. Narain Kale, Chandravan C. Mehta and Mulk Raj 
Anand were of the opinion that the commercial theatre was obliged to pay the tax, given its 
commitment to mass entertainment and box-office profits. Anand is categorical in his 
statement: 


The demand for 35% of the sale of Entertainment Tax is certainly too high . . . But if 
you nn a theatre for profit why should you ask for an exemption .. .. If you run a 
theatre as 2 cultural activity pure and simple you may seek for an exemption of the tax. 
But if you run it on 2 profit motivewhy should you demand . . . a special concession” 


There are undercurrents at work, most significantly the efforts to buttress the amateur 
theatre, while undermining the contributions of the commercial theatre and the cinema. 
Chandravan C. Mehta and the Manipuri writers M. Bira Singh and H. Romain Singh clarify 
that the effects of the tax were mostly critically welf by the amateur theatre whose potential 
for experimentation was entirely crippled. 


Amateur/Professional: Paradigms for the National Theatre 

” The Entertainment Tax was not the only area around which the FDSR reveals its partiality 
for the amateur theatre as the chosen institutional mode for the 'new’ national theatre. Mulk 
Raj Anand’s presentation to the Seminar expresses this position plainly. He asks, "[A]nd 
how can the pronouncedly amateur character of our theatrical movement lead to the foun- 
dation of a new professional theatrical tradition?" Notwithstanding the rhetorical thrust 
of this question, it foregrounds key issues—the first the characterizing of contemporane- 
ous theatre activity as ‘our[s]' and as ‘amateur’, and secondly the desire to establish this 
amateur theatre as the "foundation" of a re-visioned professional theatre. As the Recom- 
mendations made by the Seminar to the Akademi reveal, this relationship was based on 
commitments as wide-ranging as the earmarking of funds in the Second Five Year Plan to 
be allocated by the Central and state governments as subsidies to theatre groups; removing 
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‘hindrances’ to the growth of the theatre; constructing theatre infrastructure; supporting 
commercial and amateur theatre companies; establishing theatre training institutions; cre- 
ating incentives for the preservation, study and support of folk performance forms; 
incorporating drama within educational curricula; organizing drama festivals and compe- 
titions, and finally initiating a publishing program designed to publicize theatre activities 
across the country, circulate research, and publish and translate plays. 

While these demands for policy and infrastructural initiatives are fairly precise, more 
intriguing perhaps were the ideologically charged rationalizations used to legitimize the 
transition from the commercial to the state-subsidized national theatre. The FDSR's argu- 
ments on behalf of the amateur theatre range from a celebration of the freshness, ‘humility’, 
and ‘naivete™ of the amateur theatre, to suggestions that the professional theatre was the 
natural corollary of colonial rule and represented a disorganized, rampantly commercial 
ethos, reflecting the laissez faire policies of the colonial state. In contrast, the imminent 
national/amateur theatre would mimic the rationality of the sovereign state, its predilec- 
tion for development, and its institutionally organized methods for the reproduction of 
resources.” 

A definitive aspect of the national theatre is its foundational relationship with the state. 
The state is its condition of possibility and enables its ability to function, disregarding the 
Jurisdiction of the box office. Yet, an important consideration remains the language used to 
legitimize this transition. The state I would argue, uses a language simultaneously modern, 
moral and aestheticizing, the language, in fact of nationalism. 

Among the ironies of the FDSR's reiteration of the amateur theatre's role in the shaping 
of a national theatre movement, are the demands made by participants that the State inter- 
vene to transform the amateur theatre into a new professional theatre. 

Not surprisingly the criteria enabling this distinction drew upon a reformist vision that 
dichotomized art and commerce, to emphasize the greater value of the amateur theatre in 
the post-independence era. What is of interest to me however is the contradictory desire for 
a professional theatre subsidized by the State. 

This contradiction requires contextualizing in relation to the Drama Seminar's primary 
function—to underscore the assertion that the “future hope for the establishment of a 
national theatre" lay in the "promotion" of the amateur theatre.®! Though articulated on 
moral, aesthetic and modernizing grounds, the FDSR's central concern was the provision of 
infrastructure for the theatre. Alongside the ostensible nobility of purpose of the Seminar's 
presentations, there is another narrative—of the utter financial impracticability of the 
amateur theatre. Considered thus, it is clear, that it was only through the State's continued 
sustenance that the amateur theatre could hope to survive. 

__ Seen in this light, the Drama Seminar is a timely event for the amateur theatre, providing 
it with an unprecedented opportunity to present the case for a reformed theatre and to 
invoke the state's assistance. The FDSR suggests that the most significant ways in which 
the state and the Akademi could contribute would be to reconstruct the institutional mecha- 
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nisms that would create conditions favorable to the emergence of a new theatre.” Primarily 
this involved the provision of two kinds of support—the setting up of national infrastruc- 
ture like auditoriums and rehearsal spaces in the big cities, progressively moving towards 
establishing similar institutions in towns and villages across the country; and secondly, 
creating institutions "for the study of the theory and practice of the art and profession of the 
theatre."** The latter as Narain Kale tells us was crucial since "[N]o national theatre can gain 
strength without the firm foundations of the properly educated taste and carefully trained 
sensibilities of the younger generation of its people."™ 


Cultural Legitimation and Middle Class Reform 

The nation-state, allied with its principal collaborator, the middle class undertook the 
organizational reconstruction of the theatre. The FDSR marks the emergence into promi- 
nence of the nationalist middle classes in the tripartite roles of patrons, performers and 
‘audiences for the theatre. It establishes the relationship between this class and the state, 
presenting them as partners not only in the ‘known! fields of politics, economy and social 
change but also in that of reforming the arts and constituting a properly national theatre. 

The middle class is central to my analysis of the transforming structures of patronage for 
the theatre. Attempts at characterizing this class have to necessarily embrace ambiva- 
lence, given the juxtaposition of the category of the ‘elite’ besides the humbler nomencla- 
ture of the 'middle class'. Lakshmi Subramanian in her study of the contributions of this 
class to the excavation of India's cultural foundations refers to this sliding scale in her claim 
that the term was used to describe a tiny segment of the population who while being in the 
main upper class and caste, comprised an assortment of members from the fractured aristoc- 
racy and feudal land owning classes, in addition to the intelligentsia, business men, indus- 
trialists, eminent professionals and lower and upper level colonial functionaries.” Partha 
Chatterjee's commentary on the Bengali colonial elite eschews the slippages of 'sociologi- 
cal’ definition and focuses instead on the "social agency” of this class that derived from its 
mediational role, "in the sense of the action of a subject who stands in the 'middle' working 
upon and transforming one term of a relationship into the other." 

The middle class's affiliation with the Congress-led political establishment enhanced its 
access to governmental power.” This alliance of the middle classes with the state signals 
on one hand the “actualization" of its aspirations to power.* On the other, it highlights the 
constitutive role of this class in the processes of state formation. Refuting perspectives that 
would detach the practices of the nation-state from the desires and actions of the bourgeoi- 
sie, Etienne Balibar has argued that the "dominant bourgeoisie and the bourgeois social 
formations formed one another reciprocally. . .by restructuring the state in the national 
form. . ."® The participants at the Seminar speak like the State and for the State suggesting 
their simultaneous assumption of its authority, while being delegated with authority as its 


representatives. - 
Mulk Raj Anand’s interventions at the Seminar demonstrate the middle class’ proximity 
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to the State establishment. His address of the state, while more rambunctious than many of 
the other participants, shares with them a confidence in its potency and right to intervene in 
every sphere. Also in evidence is the participants’ self-assurance at being able to intercede 
on behalf of the ‘people’ for whom the national theatre was requisite. Consider, for instance, 
the developmental imperative motivating Anand's demand that the Centre's Five Year 
Plans allocate resources for the construction of a hundred theatres and for the translation of 
plays across the fourteen national languages: 


... we cannot think of the Five Year Plans without theatres in the country, theatres not 
needed for propaganda but [as] enquires [sic] into the conscience of those people who 
are half dead, living in the cow-dung age and not able to appreciate the horrors of the 
atomic energies.'” 


In a similar vein, Snehlata Sanyal suggests: 


1 feel that at this stage... we cannot foretell . .. what shape we should give our 
national drama, what we have . . . to do is to make physical conditions possible for the 
development of Drama. Our Akademi should make it possible that theatres may reach 
the people with all . . . forms of drama to give the villagers a chance to see them all and 
let uswatch which theylike the most [sic] what they like the most would be the precise 
form of our National Drama.'” 


Anand and Sanyal clearly belong to the community that Susie Tharu has characterized 
as the “ethical middle class," comprising besides bureaucrats and technologists, the na- 
tion's educators, artists, and institutions, the designated agents, as it were, of the develop- 
mental Nehruvian state."* Drawing upon Partha Chatterjee's emphasis on the middleness 
of the middle-class’ function of mediation, it is possible to suggest that this class serves as 
a conduit between the state and the 'people."> Tharu argues that though the middle class 
mediated the state in ‘statist form’ to the groups we refer to interchangeably as the 'masses', 
the ‘folk’, the 'people,’ the idiom of this mediation is pedagogic. 

With few exceptions (Ahindra Chowdhuri, K. Chattopadhyaya, Balraj Sahni), the FDSR 
produces the sovereign state as the source of all munificence, as the originator of positive 
action. Significant here is the transference of the political energies of the nationalist move- 
ment onto the realized nation-state.'* Such a movemtnt in thearts parallels the decision to 
invest through Planning in ostensibly "social" models of 'stae capitalism’ wherein the own- 
ership of the ‘engines’ of production and development, distribution and the markets were 
vested with the state.'°> From the perspective of the burgeoning theatre movement of the 
1940's—the IPTA and the amateur theatre also—it is apparent that there is a surrender of 
initiative. The theatre's struggles over scarce financial and other resources, politics, censor- 
ship, and untrained actors are set aside, making room for the state to takeover the task of 
Supporting the theatre, and creating the political, infrastructural and pedagogic contexts 
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for its continued existence. 

Even as the universalising of the state form is one aspect ofthe middle class’ function, 
the other is its representation of the ‘people’ to the state. Needless to say this activity, 
constitutes the 'people,' while simultaneously establishing the state and the middle class as 
its trustees. The hierarchical basis of these relations is nowhere more explicit than in the 
argument between Ebrahim Alkazi, J.C. Mathur and Mulk Raj Anand on the ‘treatment’ of 
the Bhavai artists. Alkazi's critique of Dina Gandhi's plans to educate the Naiks illustrates 
the contradictions besetting even liberal! attitudes towards the people/folk.'® Alkazi claims, 
on one hand, that Gandhi's reformist zeal imposed a modernizing sensivility upon rural 
communities that would erode the distinctiveness of their cultural practices: ".. .We want 
to educate the Bhavai artists. . teach them. . how to behave like educated persons like us. 
But we do not for a moment consider that the nearer they reach us, the quicker would they 
discard the art of their forefathers." On the other, he would rather that the educated classes 
did not "poke [their] noses into this affair because we do not really know what would. . .be 
good for this form and. . .its exponents" Alkazi suggests instead that the ‘matter’ be left to 
the state: "The Government have [sic] a department to put the Bhavai artists on the right 
track. This problem should be tackled by anthropologists and not by dramatists and actors 
and producers."!” 

Though Anand and Mathur disagree with Alkazi, these differences are not substantive. 
Mathur argues that the "folk drama” was not "something outside us. It is an expression of a 
larger community of which we are a very small part.""* Anand is emphatic about the social 
structure, which he shared with the Bhavai: 


These Bhavai artists are not tribals. They are within the social set-up to which we 
belong . . . we are not talking of racial or tribal decadence but the decadence of folk arts. 
I feel we have a responsibility which cannot be brushed aside. I do not think that the 
anthropologists have anything to do with the problem . . .'” 


The Universalizing of Middle Class Interests 
If the discursive productions of the middle class constitute the subaltern as inherently 
inadequate, the opposite is also true, with the middle class’ claims to hegemony condi- 
tional upon its assertions of superiority over the latter. Commenting on the paradoxical 
foundations from which the nationalist middle class emerged, Partha Chatterjee has argued 
that this "class was created in a relation of subordination. But its contestation of this 
relation was. . .premised upon its cultural leadership of the indigenous colonized 
people."'!° Given its uneasy origins it is not suprising that the middle class sought to 
expand its spheres of influence by “express[ing] its hegemonic urge in the form of univer- 
sity.”""! 

The nationalist elite deployed the idea of a national culture as a key tool through which 
to naturalize their class concerns as those of the nation. As in the fields of politics and 
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economy, they emerged as the self-appointed trustees of the arts. Simultaneously 'modem- 
izers' and 'preservers’ of tradition, they fashioned with the state, a singular nationalist vision 
of the function (and type) of the aesthetic alongside structures of patronage that replaced 
those extant under colonialism. 

Culture, clearly was an avenue through which the middle class validated its desire for 
command. Additionally it allowed the engendering of consent and the naturalizing of the 
nation-state's policies. Speaking of variations in 'taste' and "cultural consumption," Pierre 
Bourdieu has argued that, "art and cultural consumption are predisposed. . .to fulfill a 
social function of legitimating social differences."''? Two related issues emerge from this 
argument: the first that struggles for hegemony were often worked through in the spheres of 
cultural production with the bourgeoisie claiming ‘ownership’ of specific forms; and sec- 
ondly that this arrogated to the concerned classes the privilege to appreciate, interpret and 
reconstitute these forms. Of significance here is Bourdieu's suggestion (elsewhere) that the 
ahistoricism typical of artistic discourse repressed the very social relations that were its 
"conditions of possibility." 

As evident from the FDSR, the middle classes presented themselves as saviors of the arts, 
liberating one form after the other from imminent depravation and sure extinction. The 
endeavors of eminent cultural activists such as Rukmini Devi, Sumitra Charat Ram, Charles 
Fabri, Dina Gandhi, Kapila Vatsyayan, Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, Uday Shankar and 
many others, reveal shared narrative patterns comprising the discovery of a form either 
‘classical’ or ‘folk’, the search for its ‘traditional’ gurus, the years spent mastering the form, 
the triumphant public performance in the metropolis, the modernizing and institutionaliz- 
ing of the form through its transplantation to an urban institutional structure, and finally its 
reconstitution as an aesthetic entity ‘deserving’ the name of the national. 

The veteran cultural scholar and administrator, Kapila Vatsyayan schematises elite in- 
terventions in the restructuring of patronage for the performing arts from two related per- 
spectives: the first, the ‘dialectic’ of the reorganization of the states, the ‘disappearance’ of 
the princely states and the urgent need for new structures of patronage; and the second, the 
paradoxes created by the arrival of political freedom, the continuance of an Anglican 
infrastructure, and the custodianship assumed by an elite trained in a discredited colonial 
system. Vatsyayan's insights derive from ‘experience’ and reveal the close ties meshing the 
actions of the new elite with those of the state. Narrated in the first person, her memories of 
the ‘first decade’ exhibit a sensibility acutely aware of its place in history. As she puts it: 


We were . . . I was part of this process through which the state replaced the princely 
States as patrons for the arts—and this was a necessary function—a function more of 
discovery than of deliberate, motivated efforts towards creating a national idiom and 
aesthetic. I recall the bringing of Amjad Ali Khan's family to Delhi after the Rampur 
Maharaja was unable to support them anymore. This was not necessarily motivational, 
this was about what needed to be done, in response to the necessity of the moment.'* 
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Framing the actions of the middle class within the twin rationales of ‘discovery' and 
‘necessity,’ Vatsyayan's insights provide clues to the distinct modes of this class' interven- 
tions. It is clear from accounts such as this that the middle class played a mediatory role, 
introducing and representing the nation's performance traditions to itself, to the ‘people,’ 
and to the state. Seen thus it is apparent that the Drama and the Dance (1958) Seminars, were 
not solely invested in the ‘making’ of the nation, they were as concerned with discovering 
its people, and idioms of performance, bringing them together, and in so doing recognizing 
the nation's fabled diversity. In effect, the seminars staged the educated elite's discovery of 
the nation, and the nation-state's discovery of its people. 

While occasions like the Drama Seminar created opportunities for the middle class 
discovery of the nation’s 'culture,' it also enabled the governmentalization of this realm 
with the introduction of programs designed to 'retrieve' (reconstruct) and ‘protect’ 'threat- 
ened' art forms.''’> Among the initial steps taken to inscribe middle class values upon it were 
the demands by the vernacular theatres for the institution of a national theatre. A critical 
aspect of the desire to nationalize performance was the imbrications of the projects of moral 
and aesthetic reform. Accompanying the emergence of 'new' communities of performers 
(middle class men and women), were reconfigured audiences (primarily urban) and discern- 
ible shifts in the pattern of consumption of the arts. 

It is no wonder then that the newly powerful bourgeoisie sought to rid the arts of their 
connections to their hereditary, often morally ‘unregulated,' antecedents.'"* Perhaps the 
most ‘successful’ project of moral and aesthetic reform was the transformation of Sadir, an 
art practiced by Devadasis (slaves of the deity) hereditarily dedicated to the sexual and 
spiritual service of the temple deity and its patrons, into the ‘uncorrupted,’ paradigmatically 
national art-form Bharata Natyam."” Dina Gandhi's account of the Bhavai likewise, dwells 
on the ‘corruptions’ that had entered the oral texts, rendering the form vulgar and therefore 
unfit for ‘respectable’ consumption. Yet again centuries of ‘foreign’ rule, Muslim and Euro- 
pean were held responsible for the degeneration of ‘Indian’ culture.'"* 

Having discursively constituted these forms as decaying within obsolete structures, the 
move towards transplanting them to 'modern' establishments that combined the ‘better’ 
parts of nationalist sentiment found immediate legitimacy.‘ The new dispensations of the 
sovereign nation-state and the dominant middle class shifted perspectives on the function 
of the arts from their role as forms of livelihood and sources of pleasure, to the projects of 
highlighting the nation's antiquity and its unbroken cultural traditions. In keeping with 
these changes the arts did not continue as forms extant in the public domains of commerce 
and livelihood, instead, with the advent of state support, they were moved mS the sancti- 
fied spaces of high art, seemingly isolating them from popular consumption and from 
systems of valuation.'” a 

A majority of the presentations at the Drama Seminar thus speak from positions that 
valorize high art and correspondingly deride the contributions of the popular variant. The 
criticism offered most often in relation to the Parsi theatre cited its refusal of regulation 
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(disciplining). As K.N. Kale puts it, in their "enthusiasm for the spectacular and the popu- 
lar," the Parsis "disregarded all the cannons of art and indulged in gross anachronisms.""*! 
Given this context, an important question concerns the governmental functions of the high 
arts. A tentative response might be available in the mutually inflected nature of the dis- 
courses of the aesthetic, nationalism, and reform. Arguably, embedded in the aesthetic are 
the disciplinary functions of moral and spiritual regulation. 
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their connections to the Parsi theatre. For example, "The Jubilee Imperial Theatrical Company of 
Bombay had its origin in the present Uttar Pradesh . . .". (9). 


Kathryn Hansen, "Theatrical Transvestism, in the Parsi, Gujarati and Marathi Theatre” (1850- 
1940), South Asia XXIV (2001): 60. 


op.cit., 26 


See Ashish Rajyadhaksha, "The Phalke Era: Conflict of Traditional Form and Modern Technol- 
ogy" in Journal of Arts and Ideas, Nos. 14-15 (July-December 1987): 52-58. 


Anuradha Kapur, "The Representation of Gods and Heroes: Parsi Mythological Drama of the 
Early Twentieth Century," Joumal of Arts and Ideas 23-24 (January 1993): 85-107. 


Somnath Gupt provides us with a few examples of this from the work of Mehdi Hasan Ahsan: 


Bhul-bhulaiya(Labyrinth) based on details drawn from two plays, The Com- 
edy of Errorsand Twelfth Night. All the characters have been given Muslim 
names and the location shifted to Tatar country. An equivalent of Shake- 
speare's sub-plot in the Twelfth Nightinvolving Malvolio, Andrew Aguecheek 
and Maria, is brought into the text, only this time it was meant to please the 
‘masses' with the presentation of a ribald narrative about wayward, amorous 
women. Shakespeare's storm and ship-wreck in the same play, is trans- 
formed here into an incident involving lighting striking a train. The details 
about cross-dressing and confusions of identity and the ‘happy ending’ re- 
main however. 


Dil Farosh (The Merchant of Hearts) based on the Merchant of Venice, 
follows the basic plot line, though details and some scenes are abbreviated, 
Also details of plot are very loosely woven together. 


Khun-e Nahaq (Unjust Murder) was an adaptation of Hamlet, featuring 
Muslim characters, with events centered in Damascus. The play has been 
compressed to three acts instead of five in the original. Several changes were 
made. Characters were excised. There are also changes in the relationship 
between Jehangir (Hamlet) and his mother, lover, the ghost etc. The play 
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became very popular and was performed by different companies. It was also 
adapted for the screen, where it wasn't very popular. 


Bazm-e-Fani (The Transitory Assembly) was a reworking of Romeo and 
Juliet. Once again the characters are all Muslim, but this time the action takes 
place in an Indian town, Firozabad. Also in a complete reversal of the Shake- 
spearian plot, the tragedy is turned into an event celebrating comos. See See 
S. Gupt, "The Parsi Theatre: Its Origins and Development (2)", 9-10. 


This group which was constituted in 1861 (1863?) was among the most highly reputed of the 
amateur companies. A. Kapur, "The Representation of Gods and Heroes," 88-89. S. Gupt tells us 
that the club was founded at Elphinstone College, by one of the students Kunvarji S. Nazir, and 
assisted by the brothers Nasharvanji N. Parakh and Dhanjishah N Parakh, who were to become 
the club's most prominent actors. Most of the club's members were Parsis from well to do 
families. The plays staged were predominantly English dramas, particularly Shakespeare. The 
club's production of The Merchant of Venice brought D.N. Parakh, who played Portia, into the 
spotlight. As the club's membership grew, it was converted into a commercial company, called the 
Elphinstone Theatrical Company. K.S. Nazir was the company’s owner. After turning commer- 
cial, the company performed plays like AJ/adin and the Magic Lamp, and the musical fantasy, 
from the courts of Awadh, /ndar Sabha. See Somnath Gupt, "The Parsi Theatre: Its Origins and 
Development (2)", 12-13. 

See for instance, K.N. Kale, "The Professional Theatre in the Western Region of India” in the 
FDSR, 394-400, and Adya Ragacharya, "Drama and Theatre in Karnatak", 158. The latter, in his 
history of the Kannada theatre juxtaposes the ‘discovery’ of the classicism of the Sanskrit theatre 
with the work of Shakespeare. He says of the trends in the latter part of the nineteenth century: 
This was the time when what was called ‘English education’ had brought our educated people into 
contact with Shakespeare's dramas. This was also the time when western scholars had discovered 
for ourselves[sic] too the greatness of Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and other Sanskrit dramatists (158). 
Emphasis mine. 

KN. Kale, "The Professional Theatre in the Western Region of India,” 397. 

Partha Chatterjee, The Nation and its Fragments, 7. 

Translations of the Shakuntalam are not easy to keep track of. One version was translated into 
Urdu from Gujarati by the Parsi playwright N.M. Khansahab Aram in the 1870's. See S. Gupt, 
"The Parsi Theatre: Its Origins and Development (1)", 26. C.C. Mehta in the FDSR claims that 
Gujarati (Hindu) writers who had immersed themselves in Sanskrit and the Vedas’ were translat- 
ing the play in the same period (see C.C Mehta, "Hundred Years of Gujerati Stage, Drama & 
Theatre," 96). Annasaheb Kirloskar, the doyen of the Marathi musical theatre style, translated and 
adapted the play into Marathi "to suit the new prose-cum-music medium and staged it in 1880. 
(B.V. (Mama) Warerkar, "Marathi Theatre,” in the FDSR, 191). KV. Akshara points out that the 
1880s saw the appearance of two translations of the play, one by Basavappa Shastri and the 2 
Churamuri Sheshagiri Rao. (K.V. Akshara, “The Dreams of the Kannada Theatre: ATum of a 
Century Narrative," in Theatre India No. 2, (November 1999):130. See also Romila Thapar's 
Sakuntala: Texts, Readings, Histories. (New Delhi: Kali for Women, 1999, 2000). 


Homi Bhabha, The Location of Culture, 38. 
Pratibha Agrawal, “The Tradition of Hindi Theatre Criticism: An Overview, 
115-116 (January-June 1995): 4-5. 


Sangeet Natak 
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That the 'real’ nature of the Sanskrit theatre eluded most of the participants is not at all surprising 
given the fact that it was supposed, in the opinion of the Sanskrit scholar V. Raghavan, to have 
‘prospered’ as a courtly art form around the second century B.C. The repeatedly cited Natya 
Shastra(composed by the Sage Bharata) similarly predated all living memory, with its antiquity 
being located to the period between 200 B.C. and 200 A.D. See V. Raghavan, "Sanskrit Drama 
and Performance,” 19-20. 


Jagdish Chandra Mathur, “The HIndi Drama," FDSR, 132-133. 


The overlapping claims of the national and the regional beset the institutional validity of these 
forms. Recall that two of the forms named here were recognized as national and as classical by the 
SNA in 1954, Kuchipudi was recognized in later years as national and as classical following 
strenuous lobbying by the Andhra Pradesh Sangeet Natak Akademi. Kudiyattam's national status 
was interestingly enough assured by the fact that it was the only extant theatrical form which used 
Sanskrit as its linguistic medium. 

N. Ramakrishna, "Kuchipudi Bhagavatam,” FDSR, 305. 


V. Raghavan, "Sanskrit Drama And Performance," FDSR, 30-32. Raghavan says: "In fact, in 
drama, the achievement of the ancient Indian genius in the Sanskrit medium is yet to be excelled 
in any Indian language." (32). . 


Homi Bhabha, The Location of Culture 111. 


Consider for instance Dina Gandhi's presentation on "BHA VAE The Gujerati Folk Drama" 
which alongside its critique of the degenerate elements of folk performance, makes a concerted 
attempt to locate the form's musicality within certain classical traditions of music, such as Dhrupad, 
Khayal and Thumri. Similarly, the form's commitment to narrative and to characterization are 
ascribed to their “true” and "faithful" "imbibing" of the "most important directive of our ancient 
treatise Natya Shastra. .." See Dina Gandhi,” Bhavar The Gujarati Folk Drama” in the FDSR, 
106. 

V. Raghavan, "Sanskrit Drama And Performance,” FDSR, 25. 

Ibid., 23. Folk traditions such as Tamasha, Nautanki and Bhavai were invariably associated with 
lower caste-class practitioners and audiences. The FDSR often suggests that these antecedents 
could well account for the degeneracy and tasteless vulgarity of these forms. See Dina Gandhi, 
"Bhavai: The Gujarati Folk Drama” 103-117 and C. C. Mehta, "Hundred Years of Gujarati Stage, 
Drama & Theatre," who claim that the Sanskritic elements in the Gujarati drama were preserved 
by the Brahmins and educated classes, 101; B.V. (Mama) Warerkar, "Marathi Theatre," 193. The 
Urdu-Gujarati Parsi theatre was similarly criticized as being "vulgar" and "obscure" —'sins' which 
in all probability reference the Muslim backgrounds of the playwrights. Shri. Narain Kale, "The 
Professional Theatre in the Western Region of India" in the FDSR, 398. 


N. Ramakrishna, "Kuchipudi Bhagavatham", FDSR, 309-312. 
Ibid., FDSR, 306. 
Suresh Awasthi, "The Hindi Folk Drama," FDSR, 154-155. Emphasis mine. 


See Johannes Fabian, Time and the Other: How Anthropology Makes its Object (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1983): 37-97. 
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Dr. P.V. Rajamannar, Chairman Sangeet Natak Akademi, "Welcome Address at the Inaugura- 
tion” in the FDSR, 3. 


Harley Granville-Barker, A National Theatre(London: Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd., 1930): 2. 
Ibid., 1-27 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, “Inaugural Address," FDSR, 7. 

The reasons Ahindra Chowdury offers for his antipathy to State control over the theatre are mainly 
financial. He says: "Money will be available no doubt, but available so much that these theatres 
could be lavish but dramas and their quality of production would surely dwindle because of 
absence of competition among rival theatres." See Ahindra Chowdun, "The Professional Thea- 
tre," FDSR, 383. 2 

Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya responding to Mulk Raj Anand, during the "Discussions on the 
Indian Theatre in Context of World Theatre," FDSR, 356-357. 

Balraj Sahni, “Traditional and New Drama” FDSR, 364. 

See 'Progress Achieved in Implementation of the Recommendation of the Drama Seminar’ in 
Sangeet Natak Akademi Annual Report 1959, 2\. The Seminar’s determining influence on the 
SNA and Central Government's policies are quite clear from this intervention. 

Sangeet Natak Akademi Report 1953-198, 28. 

KN. Kale, "The Professional Theatre in the Western Region of India," in the FDSR, 404. 


Mulkraj Anand commenting during the "Discussions on Marathi and Gujarati Dramas," FDSR, 
207. My emphasis. , 

Shri M. Bira Singh and Shri H. Romain Singh, “The Manipuri Theatre and Drama,” FDSR, 185, 
see also C.C. Mehta: "These entertainment taxes and sales taxes nip in the bud the amateur 
enterprises which are really experiments in play-making. Professional theatres work with a profit- 
motive, but the amateurs do not. They cannot collect the deposit-money. Consequently they 
cannot make experiments. The fre growth of drama gets arrested." ("Discussions on Marathi and 
Gujarati Dramas," FDSR, 207), My emphasis. 

Mulkraj Anand, "Indian Theatre in the Context of the World Theatre,” in the FDSR, 348. 


Sangeet Natak Akademi Report 1953-193, 28-32. 

"The virtue of amateur theatre movements, which are current in ourmain cities lies in the modesty 
or humility forced upon them by ignorance, with the implicit emphasis on the experimental nature 
of each achievement. The actors, the producers, the stage managers and the advisers on lighting, 
decor, costumes in all these bodies are also frankly amateur. And it is for this reason, in my 
opinion, that these movements have come to stay and may generate the necessary energy for a 
future advance towards good drama." Mulkraj Anand, “Indian Theatre in the Context of the World 
Theatre," FDSR, 348-349. 

See K.N. Kale, "The Professional Theatre in the Western Region of India" FDSR, 392-405. 


Inder Dass, “Problems of Amateur Theatre Activity in India,” FDSR, 423. 


As Chandra Kant Phookan argues on behalf of the amateur Assamese theatre, ". + Tow, when the 
functions of Government cover almost all spheres of national life, cultural activities can, pe 
claim attention and action of the State, by removing the financial hurdles standing in the way 0! 
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norma! development of the dramatic clubs. This would, perhaps, make the flow of creative energy 
to these clubs smoother, In brief, the Assamese dramatic clubs need to be subsidised, more 
urgently so because, . . .there are no professional troupes in Assam to keep the flag of theatre 
flying.” "The Assamese Theatre" FDSR, 57). 

K.N. Kale, "The Professional Theatre in the Western Region of India" FDSR, 404. 

Ibid., 404-405. 

Lakshmi Subramanian, "The Master, Muse and the Nation," 4, 

Partha Chatterjee, 7he Nation and its Fragments, 35. 


Ashish Khokhar’s history of the Shriram Bharatiya Kala Kendra (the Shriram Indian Arts Insti- 
tute) is particularly useful for its evocation of the political and cultural milieu of New Delhi in the 
years immediately prior to and after independence. From Sumitra Charat Ram's reminiscences of 
the period's resurgent cultural scene it appears that the nationalist middle classes were pivotal to the 
transformations enacted in diverse spheres. Its members convey a sense of their centrality through 
the ubiquity of their presence, and through the singular mingling of the realms of culture with those 
of politics, social reform, high society, big business, industry and academe. See Ashish Khokhar, 
Shriram Bharatiya Kala Kendra—A History: Sumitra Charat Ram Reminisces, Lustre Press, 
New Delhi: 32-59. 


Ranajit Guha, "Discipline and Mobilize," 70. 
Etienne Balibar, "The Nation-Form: History and Ideology,” 90. 


Mulk Raj Anand during the "Discussions on the Indian Theatre in Context of World Theatre,” 
FDSR, 354. My emphasis. - 


Snehalata Sanyal in the "Discussions on the Indian Theatre in Context of World Theatre,” FDSR, 
356. My emphasis. 


Susie Tharu, Presentation at the Intemational Conference on ‘Rethinking Education and Culture,’ 
Thiruvananthapuram, August 25, 2000. 


Partha Chatterjee, The National and its Fragments, 35. 


See also Geeta Kapur, When Was Modemism: Essays on Contemporary Cultural Practice in 
India (New Delhi: Tulika, 2000): 201 and Ashish Rajyadhaksha, "Who's Looking? Viewership 
and Democracy in Cinema," in Cultural Dynamics 10 (2) (1998): 179-180. 


Partha Chatterjee, "The National State," in The Nation and its Fragments, 200-219. 


For another discussion of this debate see Rustom Bharucha’s "Notes on the Invention of Tradi- 
tion" in Theatre and the World (New Delhi: Manohar, 1990): 256-261. " 


Ebrahim Alkazi, “Discussion on Bhavai,” FDSR, 120-121. My emphasis. 
J.C. Mathur, "Discussion on Bhavai," FDSR, 121. 

Mulkraj Anand, "Discussion on Bhavai," FDSR, 121. My emphasis. 
Partha Chatterjee, The Nation and its Fragments, 36. . 

Ranajit Guha, "Discipline and Mobilize," 70. 


Pierre Bourdieu, “Introduction,” Distinction: A Social Chitique of the Judgement of Taste. Trans. 
Richard Nice (London and New York: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1986): 7. 
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Pierre Bourdieu, "The Hlstorical Genesis of a Pure Aesthetics," The Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, Vo\_XLVI, 1987:202. 


From a conversation I had with Dr. Kapila Vatsyayan on March 21, 2001, at the India International 
Centre, New Delhi. 


I would include among this group, events such as the Republic Day parades and the Folk Dance 
Festivals which transported the national people to the nation-state's administrative centre. 


Questions of regulated and unregulated behavior undoubtedly suggest the connections between 
the efforts to normalize (universalize) the law of the land (either colonial or that of the sovereign 
state), the (in)visibility of communities before the eyes of the law, and the moral and other policing 
enabled by the possibility of such visual regulation. In the case of the Devadasi system, calls to 
regulate (bring within the fold of the normative) the community resulted in the launching of the 
upper-caste, class led Anti Nautch Movement in 1892, culminating in the passing of the Madras 
Devadasis Prevention of Dedication Act of 1947. 


For a thorough and engaging examination of this transition see Amrit Srinivasan's "Reform and 
Revival: The Devadasi and Her Dance,” in Economic and Political Weekly Vol. XX, No. 44 
(November 2, 1985): 1869-1876. 


Gandhi says: "During the years of foreign rule our culture lived on, even grew in revolt, but it 
appeared as if it was growing without any roots, getting affected by alien influences right and left. 
Fortunately, its intrinsic value has stood the test and could not be shaken out of the roots. This 
miracle seems to have made us more conscious of the deep roots that do exist." Dina Gandhi, 
"Bhavai—The Gujarati Folk Drama," FDSR, 116. 


Rukmini Devi Arundale claims that Kalakshetra tried to "blend the best of tradition and modemity 
in the realm of the arts. . ." The institution sought to revive the ‘traditional’ gurukulam system 
based ona close relation between the guru and her shishya (student), and emphasized the belief that 
“our arts and culture are intimately interwoven with religion in its widest ramifications." In 
Amundale's words, "it is the spiritual meaning behind an art form that is fundamental to the 
pedagogy of our arts. It is this deeper meaning that we convey to our students. Technique is not an 
end in itself; it is [only] anecessary part of learning an art." P.C. Joshi, "The Arts and the People: 
A Conversation with Rukmini Devi Arundale," in SangeetNatak Vol. XXXVI, No. 2 (2001): 42. 


Amrit Srinivasan's work on the Devadasi system reveals that prior to the strengthening of the 
Anti-nautch movement (1892-1947), their skills as performers and their alliances with wealthy 
patrons allowed the Devadasis and their menfolk opportunities to amass considerable wealth. 
Commenting on the singularity of the Devadasis' community organization and the connections 
between this "temple attachment," and guaranteed "sectarian purity," Srinivasan argues that “(Alt 
as a corporate function and mode of livelihood ensured competence and continuity of practice.” 
Amrit Srinivasan's "Reform and Revival: The Devadasi and Her Dance," 1870,1871. See also 
Pierre Bourdieu on the subject of the "magical" "transubstantiations" that obscured the "value" of 
the work of art in "The Historical Genesis of a Pure Aesthetic," in The Joumal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism Vol. XLVI (1987): 204-205. 


KN. Kale, "The Professional Theatre in the Western Region of India" FDSR, 392. 


